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THE WORTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 


*¢T have given you authority to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy; and noth- 
ing shall by any means hurt you.” — LUKE x. Ig. 


IT is a vivid statement, in prophetic symbolism, 
of the sway of their enthusiasm over the obstacles 
which were to come before them. The ‘history 
of those centuries more than makes good the 
prophecy. These people, forgetting themselves, 
and determined to bring in the kingdom of God, 
went forward, conquering and to conquer; and it 
was as he said, — the annoying serpents and scor- 
pions, who are in the pathway of such travellers, 
should not hinder them so but that they should 
succeed. If you talk to-day to any low-toned per- 
son who has been in the West Indies, he will tell 
you of the abomination of the scorpions who per- 
haps stray upon your pillows, and of the terror of 
the serpents who infest the forests. But for all 
that, when the Spanish race landed there, deter- 
mined to find gold, they went forward to success, 
— they trod upon the serpents and the scorpions, 
and they do not so much as appear in their 
history. 
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Here, then, is Christ’s statement of the ag- 
gressive power of Christian enthusiasm. It is a 
statement made in advance, and we may make a 
like statement as we look backward upon the 
course of history. Just at this moment the Eng- 
lish-speaking world is called upon to ask whether 
it believes that this statement is still true, or 
whether the more mechanical processes of the 
nineteenth century have gained such control of 
society that we can no longer rely upon it. The 
square statement which General Booth makes, in 
this remarkable book of his, “In Darkest Eng- 
land,” is that he and his are able to tread on the 
serpents and scorpions which have deterred other 
people in their efforts to clean up the dark places 
of London, and to bring in the light of a decent 
civilization in their place. To this the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Mr. Huxley and the people, 
whom I may call the regulation philanthropists, 
reply that it is quite impossible. They say that 
there are a great many serpents in the way, and a 
great many very annoying scorpions in the way. 
They tell how large the scorpions are, — they 
have measured some of them. And they tell how 
bad the bite of the serpents is, and they say that, 
with such obstacles in the way, it is idle to under- 
take to relieve these difficulties. They say the 
serpents must be killed and the scorpions stifled 
first; and yet they do not show any method of 
killing the serpents or of stifling the scorpions. It 
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is quite as in the Book of Proverbs it is said that 
the sluggard says, there is a lion in the path. Not 
that it is fair to say that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or Mr. Huxley are either of them in- 
dolent men. But it is quite fair to say that the 
lions which they see out of their windows, or think 
they see, are so hungry and noisy that they dare 
not leave palace or college to go out to attack 
them. 

General Booth does. General Booth says that 
he has an army of fanatics at his disposal, who 
will do what he tells them to do, and that the en- 
thusiasm of their Christian faith is so great that it 
will enable them to overcome the inconveniences 
which they find in their way. He does not use 
the particular figure which the Saviour uses, of 
serpents and scorpions. He knows that the nine- 
teenth century prefers to have square statements 
of the visible fact. It does not like this form of 
Oriental imagery, and it considers it quite out of 
the wav. So he devotes himself, with more or 
less statistical statement, such as the nineteenth 
century does like, to show how he can take the 
tramps who have gathered together in the worst 
regions of London; how he can embody them 
under a certain military form; how he can march 
them into the country, and place them on farms 
which we should think ridiculously small; how he 
can set them upon market-gardening; or, at the 
least, how every man with a spade can earn his 
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own ration. This, at bottom, is the plan for 
darkest England which General Booth proposes. 
And for this plan he is now engaged in collecting 
five hundred thousand dollars as a capital stock, 
and an annual income of one hundred fifty thou- 
sand dollars to carry it forward, till, in its success, 
it shall support itself. I have not observed that 
he once speaks of it as an experiment. He speaks 
with the definiteness with which the Saviour of 
men himself speaks. He says that they have 
divine power with them, that they will tread on all 
the serpents, that they will stifle all the scorpions, 
and that nothing shall by any means hurt them as 
they go about this endeavor. 

It will be my duty in another place to speak of 
the detail of General Booth’s plans, as far as it 
seems useful for us to consider them. Our busi- 
ness this morning is with the emphatic reliance 
which the Saviour places upon men’s enthusiasm 
for mankind, in his promises of that coming king- 
dom to which we look forward. In the contrast 
between the races of men, it is generally supposed 
that the people of that race who were called the 
descendants of Shem, of that race by whom he 
was himself surrounded, have more of that work- 
ing enthusiasm than has fallen to the share of the 
great Aryan race of which we are, or to the Eastern 
races of which the Chinese and Japanese are, the 
best representatives, or to that race which has 
always been at the bottom, which makes up the 
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nations of Africa. Thus it is observed that all 
the religions of the world have come from Western 
or Southern Asia, and a great deal more than is 
worth while has been made of this coincidence. 
For myself, I suppose that religion is the natural 
tie between the child and the father. I suppose 
that it expresses the natural relation of man with 
God. And Ido not believe, therefore, that there 
was any more religion in Abraham than there was 
in Massasoit, or in Cetewayo, or in Abraham 
Lincoln. The mere accidental expression must 
not be overstated. But with such speculation we 
have here little to do. Let us rather notice that 
there has been enthusiasm enough in our race to 
do everything that the Scripture gives in the list 
’ of the triumphs of the children of Abraham. 
The men of our race, when they were set to do it, 
“have subdued kingdoms, have wrought right- 
eousness, have obtained promises, have stopped 
the mouths of lions, have. quenched the violence 
of fire, out of weakness have been made strong, 
have waxed valiant in the fight, and have put to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” I would not ask 
for better examples of enthusiasm and daring than 
were given us by Columbus and his men, or by 
Cortez and his. I would not ask for enthusiasm 
more pronounced than that which sent our fore- 
fathers to Plymouth, or that which set Ann Lee’s 
disciples to make gardens out of deserts. There 
aA 


is no lack of enthusiasm if there is anybody to 
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start enthusiasm, and you have only to go this 
afternoon to hear the words spoken in the Salva- 
tion Army, or you have only to go to-morrow to 
see what those people are doing in the slums of 
Boston, to see that whatever else they lack, they 
do not lack enthusiasm, because they speak the 
English language or are born in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, > [teas possibly true, however, that a certain 
timidity or shyness belongs to people of English 
descent. It is the cause of their inability to ex- 
press all they feel, so that, when John Foster’s son 
dies, he tells his father that it is only within that 
half-hour that he has had any conception of how 
much his father loved him. 

We are constantly hearing of such instances. 
The false shame, as the French call it, of the 
Englishman, and, to a certain extent, of his 
successors in New England, keeps his lips closed, 
so that he does not tell his friend how much he 
loves him, he does not tell how large are his plans, 
he is afraid to be called a fanatic, and conceals 
from the world his very noblest aspirations. All 
the same, however, it is to be observed that this 
race goes into crusades under the lead of Peter 
the Hermit, that it compasses sea and land when 
it is led by Columbus or by Magellan, or in our 
times by Hayes or by Greeley. The pent-up 
enthusiasm which did not find language, exists in 
some magnificent outburst of concentrated effort. 
In the instance to which I have alluded, General 
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Booth is relying upon this concentrated enthu- 
siasm, working under such regulation and disci- 
pline as he has established for his army. I do not 
myself believe that we need here a great deal of 
that especial form of the Salvation Army. Fortu- 
nately for us, we have solved a good many of 
the problems which England has still to solve, 
and there has thus resulted a sort of prosperity 
for each and every class here which in England 
seems to belong only on the higher circles of their 
social order. While I recognize, therefore, with 
gratitude, what these humble and despised people 
are doing, here in Boston, in New York, and in 
our other cities, I do not believe we need to call 
upon them to work any such miracles as General 
Booth is calling for there. But you and I ought 
to remember that, for the great problems which 
are before us now, we have in reserve just such a 
reservoir, shall I say, of human power, which can 
do literally what it will in the reformation of the 
world and the improvement of society, when once 
it sees what the needs of the social order are, and 
when once it knows that the good God calls for 
such miracles. 

A venerable friend of ours listened uneasily to 
some of the poor materialism which tries to ac- 
count for manhood and its victories by talk about 
phosphorus and electricity. He waited impatiently 
till he had a right to speak, and then said, ‘ John, 
you do not believe that the uprising of America in 
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1861, when this people as one man swept away all 
obstacles, — one man, indeed, for union and free- 
dom, — you do not believe that this was nothing 
but the consentaneous ticking of ten million pen- 
dulums! It was the enthusiastic determination of 
ten million children of God.” Now such enthu- 
siasm is a power as distinctly to be relied upon as 
is the rising of the tide or the flow of ariver. And 
any statesman or reformer does not know the alpha- 
bet of his business who does not rely upon it, as the 
Law to which the God of History has intrusted 
the advance and enlightenment of his world. 

It is desirable to remember this, and to illustrate 
it, that we may always look forward to large suc- 
cesses. Only those who have scanty resources, 
finite and fallible, will be satisfied with small plans. 
“We will abolish slavery,” said the Abolitionist. 
And they did so. ‘ We will make the desert 
blossom like the rose,” said Daniel Boone and Ma- 
nasseh Cutler. Andthey did so. ‘ We will cover 
this land with a net-work of railways,” said another 
forward-looking army of inventors. And they did 
so. They trod on serpents and scorpions, if you 
please; but they had that enthusiasm which per- 
mits men to do so,—‘‘so that nothing shall by 
any means hurt you.” For the future, we have 
the same rights to do large things rather than 
small. “It is often easier to do a great thing than 
a little one.” Thus, when John Adams says that 
in America every man and woman should have a 
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liberal education, he proposes a condition wholly 
unknown in his time, wholly unknown in ours, but 
definite and possible to the power of genuine en- 
thusiasm. When some man tells you that you 
ought to abolish pauperism, that it is a disease to be 
trampled out like leprosy or like small-pox, you are 
not to send him to an insane hospital, but you are 
to rely on this infinite power, as you address your- 
selves to the work which so great a purpose de- 
mands. Stupendous difficulty? Yes; but, as God 
orders, I have stupendous power. This power, pent 
up and available, was given me for use. It is not 
meant for nothing. We will turn it on this ob- 
stacle. The obstacle shall give way. If we are 
sons and daughters of the Living God, going and 
coming with his Infinite Commission, we will do 
something which is worth doing. 

We will do something worth doing, — that is 
the resolution for you and me. We do not call 
ourselves reformers. We do not, I suppose, re- 
gard ourselves as professed philanthropists. There 
are things which we should be glad to have done, 
which we leave for other people to do. Thus, we 
should be very glad to have Jerusalem taken out 
of the hands of the Turk. But we do not go about 
preaching to people to ask them to go to Jerusalem 
and drive the Turk out. When we ask people to 
take the cross and bear it, we have other objects 
nearer home. It is much more my business and 
yours to see that Boston is decentiy governed than 
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that Jerusalem is. And very likely the place that 
you and I have in that business may be in teaching 
a child to sew in the Parmenter Street Chapel, or 
taking a newsboy on a sleigh-ride around the 
Reservoir. But sewing or sleigh-ride, ward-meet- 
ing or public speech, you and I are not going to 
see any of the large successes, unless we ally 
ourselves with large plans, and unless we rely on 
this reserved enthusiasm which works the mira- 
cles. We shall not make people temperate by 
taking slates to them, and calculating that whiskey 
costs more than clothing. We shall make them 
temperate by quickening the divine fire till it 
blazes, by giving it new fuel that it may burn 
higher, by piling into it this thing or that which 
tempts to wrong, so that the temptations may be 
destroyed. This sacrifice, by the way, is what 
“enthusiasm” originally meant. It is what the 
sceptics and machine people cannot understand. 
But it is involved in the great principle which 
wins all the victories. 

Thank God, and thank the enthusiasm of our 
fanatic fathers, we have not the problem which 
General Booth is facing so gallantly. Not one man, 
woman, or child in Boston slept last night in quar- 
ters as noisome and wretched as fifty thousand 
people in London were trying to sleep in at the 
same time. But there were bad enough places 
here. I can show you — any leader in the minis- 
try at large or in the Salvation Army can show 
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you — places where people did sleep which it shall 
make you weep to see. And we have our other 
failures, for which no fathers have provided. Dis- 
eases running rampant, which might be trampled 
out. Ignorance, almost proud that it is ignorant. 
Labor, crowded just where it is not wanted, and 
wanted just where it does not come. Wealth un- 
told, in the hands of those who are so stupid that 
they do not know that wealth, as wealth, is merely 
vulgar. Learning untold, in the brains of people 
who do not know that learning is only a morbid 
disease, unless it is shared to the last fraction with 
all sorts and conditions of men. Life in the midst 
of plenty, which does not know how to live. A 
country drunk with its own prosperity, which hardly 
knows how to use its riches, and yet, like other 
drunkards, staggers on and asks for more. Now, 
it is over such mountains, and in spite of them, 
that you and I, and others like us, are to carry the 
car of the Living God. He means that his treas- 
ures shall be scattered right and left. He means 
that health shall be as sure in every home as it is 
now in the palaces of favored princes. He means 
that ripe learning, and the joy of understanding his 
work, shall be everywhere, as certain as it is now in 
colleges or in libraries. He means that no man 
shall sulk in a miser’s wretchedness, counting his 
gold and weighing his silver, but that that miser, 
most wretched of all, shall be exalted to the luxury 
of leading, teaching, spending, relieving, and re- 
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ceiving the blessings of his fellow-men. You and 
I, among others, are set to this business of hewing 
down such mountains and building up such valleys. 

We shall succeed if we aim high enough. We 
shall fail if we accept things as they are. We 
shall succeed if we trust the wave of enthusiasm 
of those who are born from God, and try to live 
and move and have their being in him. We 
shall fail if we only find fault with other people’s 
plans, —if we do nothing but say the work is 
hard to do. Certainly we shall fail if we suppose 
that wrong will right itself; that falsehood will 
teach people to tell the truth; that bribery will 
make man pure; or, in general, if we think it 
wise to let things alone. And, for ourselves, we 
shall be strong and confident if we seek God 
to help us; — for then we shall find him. We 
shall be faint and weak if we do not seek him, 
for then even his Omnipotence will find it hard to 
set our pulses beating. What you and I need is 
with each breath of life to come ‘“‘ Nearer, Great 
God, to thee,’ — not simply, as the hymn says so 
well, in any flight through space, but in these rela- 
tions of life, just as intimate, of Monday morn- 
ing and Tuesday afternoon. I am talking to a 
stranger in the street-car. Yes—and the God of 
Heaven is the third person in the interview. I 
am standing at an open grave. Yes—and the 
Father of perfect love holds me, so that I may not 
die in my wretchedness. I am before an audience 
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which distrusts and doubts me. Speak by my 
lips, Father, and compel them to understand. Or 
I have this child to amuse, who is fretful and over- 
bearing. Father of my life, show me how to 
attend to her as wisely as you have cared for me. 
The man who has fairly sought for this Infinite 
Companionship has found it. That man has 
found that the lions in the way receded before him. 
He has not found that the gnats from the foliage, 
or the little ants from their burrows, or the beetles 
who flew across his path, really hindered him. 
He trod on serpents and scorpions, and they did 
not hurt him. He did notsucceed by this method, 
or that method. It was not that one plan was so 
much wiser than another, for this was no affair of 
plan. It was not one or another contrivance of 
machinery. It was a question how Infinite Power 
should be brought to compel the machinery. 
And this man, in his unselfish enthusiasm, was the 
ruling partner of the Living God! 
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